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— 
story of Optical Science 


is being told to the 


the Saturday Evening Post for August 7— 
an audience that includes many of the 
citizens of your community. 


If it is a “machine” war we’re fighting, it is equally an “optical” war. The 
contributions of optical science in war—and in peace—are being de- 
scribed by Bausch & Lomb to the people of America, through advertising 
in 83 consumer, professional and technical magazines. A vital part of 
this story is the importance of adequate professional eye care, and this 
phase of optical science is given particular emphasis—in such advertise- 
ments as that at the left, and in the earlier insertions reproduced below. 


Optical science—and Bausch & Lomb—are seeing it through. 
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That Millions May Know 
The Truth 


AO'S CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATIONAL 
MESSAGES CONTINUE TO TELL OF THE NEED 
FOR PROFESSIONAL EYE CARE 


AO’s national educational campaign to 
correct the public misconception of the re- 
lation of spectacles to eye comfort and visual 
efficiency is a year old. 

For twelve months, full page educational 
messages dedicated to the advancement of 
professional eye care have appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, and Good 
Housekeeping. | 

Chosen as the keynote of this campaign 
is the theme “Seek professional advice—not 
glasses at a price.” 


It is around this thought that each mes- 


sage to the public is written and illustrated. 
A typical message appears on the opposite 
page. This and others of similar pattern will 
continue to reach millions of readers through- 
out the nation. Each will do its share in the 
task of convincing the public that the cost of 
eye comfort is not the “price of glasses.” 
Perhaps you can use these AMERICAN 
Plan messages as subject material in many 
of your conversations with your patients 
and thus help to speed the day when the 
ophthalmic professions are accorded full 


recognition for professional services rendered. 
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At least 75% of your professional services are ex- 
tended to men and women who are directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in war work. We feel that members of 
our organization who are committed to render uninter- 
rupted ROCO Rx Service are doing their bit along with 
you to increase the nation’s output of war material. 
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THE DARTMOUTH REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM* 
Henry A. Imus, A.M.; John W. M. Rothney, Ed.D., and 
Robert M. Bear, Ph.D. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Purpose. The aim of the Dartmouth remedial reading program is 
to provide instruction for as many freshmen and upper classmen as can 
be expected to profit from it. It will be noted that such an aim places 
the immediate instructional service to students before general experi- 
mental or research functions. It thus precludes the selection and handling 
of students in many of the ways demanded by the latter. On the other 
hand, it is realized that any effort to improve such complex processes 
as reading and study is in itself experimental and needs the most careful 
scrutiny and checking with the instructional aim. 

General Plan. A number of factors were considered in the arrange- 
ment of the general plan for remedial work. The character of the reading 
disabilities, insofar as they could be determined by survey tests, was of 
primary importance. Examination of the Iowa scores showed that the 
students scored as well or better in both rate and comprehension respect- 
ively as the norms given by the authors of this test. Yet, even by the 
test norms, 10.5 per cent were at the twentieth percentile or below in 
rate compared with 5.6 per cent who were as low in comprehension. 
Published studies from Smith College and the University of Chicago, 
where there are selective admission procedures, report greater numbers 
deficient in rate than in comprehension.’ In this connection, a study of 
the Iowa Test indicates that the comprehension scores of slow readers 
are greatly reduced because of their lack of speed. This fact seemed 


1Blake, M. B., and Dearborn, W. F., The Improvement of Reading Habits, Jnl. of 
High. Educ., VI, Feb., 1935, pp. 83-84. Reeves, F. W., Peik, W. E., and Russell, J. D., 
Remedial Work in Reading at the Freshman Level, Instructional Problems in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Survey, IV, 1933, pp. 148-149. 

2Robinson, F. P., and McCollum, F. H., Reading Rate and Comprehension 
Accuracy as Determinants of Reading Test Scores, Jni. of Educ. Psych., 25, Feb., 1934, 

. 154-157. 

” *An abridgement of the material appearing in Chapter V, An Evaluation of Visual 
Factors in Reading. Henry A. Imus, John W. M. Rothney and Robert M. Bear. Copy- 
right 1938 Dartmouth: College. Submitted on April 23, 1943, for publication in the 
August, 1943, issue of AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OPTOMETRY AND 
ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPTOMETRY. 
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significant in our interpretation of the need for remedial work with the 
freshmen of Dartmouth College. 

The status of the class as a whole in vocabulary development was 
quite satisfactory. Only a very few were seriously deficient. On the 
vocabulary section of the Cooperative English Test the class median 
scale value was 65, which is 5 points above the average scale value made 
by college preparatory students. Only 4.9 per cent of the Dartmouth 
freshmen scored at, or below, 52. (The median scale score for unselected 
students at the end of the twelfth grade is 50.) On the vocabulary sec- 
tion of the Iowa Test, less than 3 per cent scored below the twentieth 
percentile test norms. It appeared, therefore, that vocabulary deficiency 
was not a major problem among our students. 

It is assumed by many that improvement in the rate of reading can 
be made in a relatively few periods of instruction, but the extent to 
which the improvement of comprehension can be achieved is not so evi- 
dent. The provision for practice in the skills basic for better comprehen- 
sion in reading usually requires more time than the provision for practice 
in increasing the rate of reading. Relatively few students were seriously 
deficient in comprehension, a condition which was to be expected under 
the selective plan of admission. The high standing of entering classes 
on the American Psychological Examination indicated that the students 
possessed the ability requisite for satisfactory comprehension. 

Practically all the students of each group were deficient in rate of 
reading, but the deficiencies differed in degree. They also varied in the 
probable causes of difficulty, as well as in relative competence, size of 
vocabulary, skill in comprehension, scholastic aptitude and other aspects 
of proficiency. Therefore, a comprehensive type of remedial procedure 
was attempted, which was essentially the same for all groups except 
Section 7. 

Selection of Students for Remedial Work. The policy of the Col- 
lege Administration required that a large number of men be reached by 
the remedial program adopted. This requirement was largely the result 
of an expression of the favorable reaction toward the results of a section 
in ‘‘speeded reading’’ which had been offered to a volunteer group of 
students as occasion warranted during the preceding six years. This 
limited offering of a type of instruction which emphasized speed had 
demonstrated its effectiveness with large groups. — 

From an administrative point of view, the scheduling of remedial 
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reading sections for freshmen to meet more than two periods a week in 
the afternoon (except at some undesirable hour such as five o'clock or 
at night) was impossible. Special sections in English composition, 
physical education and recreation already required early afternoon hours 
and, as a result, considerable shifting of schedules was necessary to obtain 
two additional free periods a week for each student. An unfortunate 
result of this complexity of schedules was that it became impractical to 
segregate men into homogeneous sections which were sufficiently large 
and which could meet at convenient hours. 


No data, which would indicate precisely how many freshmen at 
Dartmouth needed or would profit from remedial instruction, were avail- 
able, so several different plans for selecting students were tried.® 


In general, during 1936-37, three different approaches were made 
in an effort to determine the extent of the need for remedial instruction. 
All freshmen were given the Iowa Test of Silent Reading and some of 
those making low scores were asked to come for instruction. A number 
of students who had unsatisfactory scholastic records (especially in social 
science or English) at the mid-semester or at the end of the semester, 
and who, at the same time, had been below average in reading skill on 
the September test, were asked to enroll. Finally, students were allowed 
to volunteer for instruction. In every case, although a student might be 
requested to do the work, it was not considered obligatory. He might 
attend or not as he pleased. 


The first group of men who received training was selected during 
the opening week of the academic year (1936) on the basis of scores 
on the Iowa Test of Silent Reading (Advanced Form B). Study of the 
scores showed that, although the class averages in both comprehension 
and rate were above the norms set by the authors of the test, a number 
of freshmen were seriously deficient when their scores were compared 
with these norms. Since there was no experince at Dartmouth to indicate 
levels of performance below which students are genuinely handicapped, 
it was necessary to make an arbitrary selection and let the results of the 
year demonstrate its effectiveness.* A trial selection for immediate instruc- 


8Published studies indicate that at other colleges from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
members of any entering class are seriously deficient in reading ability, while many 
others have marked disability. 

4From the test data obtained in 1936, tentative standards of effective and ineffec- 
tive reading skills at Dartmouth College have been drawn up. 
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tion was made in September by taking (1) those students with -scores 
below the sixteenth percentile in comprehension according to the Iowa 
norms, and in the lowest fifth of their class on the American Council 

Psychological Examination, (2) those below the Iowa twentieth per- — 
centile in both comprehension and rate and (3) those below the Iowa 
fifteenth percentile in rate.° These students composed Sections 1, 2 and 3. 

When new groups were selected at the middle of the first semester 
those whose need was discovered by instructors in charge of freshman 
courses in social science, philosophy and English were enrolled. The 
English Department made a general announcement in its classes and 
secured the names of 97 interested freshmen, some of whom were already 
at work in one of the first three groups. Of the remaining number, only 
those with a reading rate of 230 words per minute or less on the Iowa 
Test were notified of an opening in the sections then being formed. 
Those who read faster than that rate were given the opportunity to join 
sections formed in February. Other students were permitted to volunteer 
for instruction, 7 | 

Sections 4, 5 and 7 were filled from two sources, (1) students re- 
ported to the Freshman Council at mid-semester because of poor aca- 
demic work and who read below the average level and (2) volunteers. 
A total of 45 students attended six or more instruction periods and took 
the final testy 

A fourth section organized at this November mid-semester period 
was composed of upper classmen from a group of about 40 who had 
responded to an announcement concerning the course printed in the col- 
lege newspaper. Suitable schedules were found for 30 of the applicants, 
21 of whom attended six or more periods and completed the work. A 
similar notice of a section open to upper classmen, following the Easter 
vacation, resulted in the selection of 23 students who attended six or 
more periods and took the final tests. ; | 

Among those placed on probation at the end of the first semester, 
there were 23 freshmen who were below average on the September Iowa 
Test of Silent Reading. These students had not attended one of the 
previous reading sections. Among those who failed or made a low mark 
in the first course in social science or English, there were 33 more who 
had made below average scores on.the Iowa Test in September. From 
these and from volunteers of freshmen and of upperclassmen Sections 8, 


5Of the 65 men selected, 4 could not be scheduled and 11 attended less than 3 
periods or were excused. 
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9 and 10 were formed with a total of 60 students who attended at least 
six periods and took the final tests. 

Summary of Selection. An inventory of the number of students 
attending at least six periods of instruction (including the final test 
period) shows 45 students who were requested to do the work primarily 
because of unsatisfactory scores on the reading test in September, 97 who 


volunteered and 52 who were poor to average readers and whose attend- 


ance was suggested because of unsatisfactory scholastic records, especially 
in social science or English. Of the grand total of 194, there were 143 
freshmen and 51 upper classmen. A larger number from both these groups 
Were given some instruction, were made acquainted with the unsatis- 
factory status of their reading skill and were given written suggestions 
concerning the type of improvement needed. 

The precise number of times each section met and the dates of 
beginning and closing work were influenced both by the academic cal- 
endar of the college and matters of administration. The work of Sections 
4, 5, 6 and 7 was spread over a longer time because of the interruption 
caused by the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, while that of Sec- 
tions 8, 9 and 10 was similarly prolonged by the Easter vacation. With 
the exception of the upper class group (Section 11), which contained a 
number of seniors, the sections met approximately the same number of 
periods. They are summarized in Table I, which follows: 


TABLE I 
Number of Meetings (Giving Dates of First and Last) of Remedial Reading Sections 
of Subjects of Dartmouth Visual Survey, Classified According to 
Methods of Selection. 


Section Meetings 
Dates 
No. Description No. First Last 
1 i Low Reading Test, 10 October 2 November 6 
2 Comprehension and Rate 11 October l November 5 
3 Low Reading Test Compre- 
hension and Rate and Low 
Scholastic Aptitude 11 October 2 November 6 
4 } Volunteers and Low 12 November 19 January 14 
5 Academic Points 11 November 19 January 14 
6 Upper Class Volunteers 11 November 19 January 14 
7 11 November 20 January 15 
8 Volunteers and Low 12 February 17 April 9 
9 Academic Points 1! February 18 April 8 
10 12 February 19 April 9 
11 Upper Class Volunteers 8 April 12 May 5 


Instructional Procedure. In the first few periods of practice, most 
emphasis was placed upon increasing the rate of reading. After such 
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improvement was well under way (by the sixth to the eighth period, 
depending upon the group) comprehension skills were stressed. Emphasis 
upon rate was continued during part of each period. 

At the opening of each period (after some comment upon group 
and individual progress to that point, along with suggestions for the 
direction of further effort), students would turn to a designated page in 
M. E. Bennett’s College and Life® and read four pages for the purpose 
of ‘‘warming-up.”’ There followed three minutes of reading, timed by a 
stop-watch and directed as follows: “‘Read as well as you can for the 
ideas,”’ or ‘‘Read as well as you can and in the way you need to for your 
greatest improvement,”’ or ‘‘Get the main ideas, but get them faster.” 
The number of words read per minute by each student was computed 
and recorded on his individual graph. The class average for the day was 
also computed and plotted on a large graph which was hung on the wall. 
Students were constantly urged to learn the reasons for their increases 
and decreases in rates as a means of achieving control over their reading. 
With little variation, each section read from the same passages in College 
and Life. 

Another device which was used eight periods with each group was 
a three shuttered tachistoscope sold under the trade-name of Metron-O- 
Scope.” Use was made of one roll per period in hope that students who 
regressed habitually would be made aware of the fact, and that some 
types of plodding readers would be helped. It proved an interesting and 
stimulating variation in procedure. Immediately after using the Metron- 
O-Scope, students were required to read in their practice book, College 
and Life, in order to take advantage of any possible transfer in skill. 

For approximately fifteen minutes each, during the seventh or 
eighth periods (the sixth period only with Section 11), a rapid ex- 
posure lantern with a camera shutter was used to project sentences on a 
screen at rates of from one-ninth to one-fifth of a second per line. Al- 
though the instructor had some doubts concerning this procedure, it was 
done in order to provide exercises in rapid word recognition. It was also 
used to provide material for illustration and discussion of the method by 
which a person using a book or magazine might (as has been claimed) 
widen his recognition span. 

From the second through the fifth period, there were fifteen minute 


®McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933. 
*Distributed by the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
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discussions of the mechanics of reading (including eye-movements and 
vocalization) , the need of adapting one’s reading to his purpose and the 
material read, concentration and attention with their control, and factors 
affecting rate of reading. The material and practical suggestions of each 
of these discussions were placed on the blackboard to insure group atten- 
tion to the points explained. In connection with the study of the me- 
chanics of reading, students were shown the film Eye-Movements in 
Reading by Troyer and Valentine and then asked to observe each other’s 
eye-movements by means of mirrors. 


As an aid to comprehension, some information was supplied con- 
cerning factors involved in better understanding. Practice in the ways 
in which it should be sought through the reading of regular assignments 
was provided. Two additional blackboard discussions dealing with the 
nature of comprehension and suggestions for its improvement were held. 
The sections containing students with poor scholastic records examined 
a mimeographed set of questions concerning methods of study and work 
which called to their attention desirable changes in their study habits. 
Valuable procedures in note-taking were also discussed. 


Practice material was found in Salisbury’s Better Work Habits in 
College * and in mimeographed passages which were read in different 
ways. These included (1) finding the author’s point of view; (2) not- 
ing the central theme; (3) discovering clues to the author’s organization 
of thought; (4) finding topic sentences; (5) selecting the most accurate 
of several statements of the thought of a passage; (6) answering factual 
questions regarding what was read and (7) predicting the thought of a 
paragraph from reading the opening sentence. 


Individual and group suggestions for vocabulary improvement were 
given from time to time, and a blackboard discussion at the tenth or 
eleventh period was devoted to this topic. The treatment of problems of 
recognizing unfamiliar words through analysis was done by presenting 
large charts of common prefixes, suffixes and illustrative words. Students 
were asked to check those with which they were unfamiliar. After each 
section had met two or three periods and the instructor’s observation of 
the individual’s reading in College and Life was available as a supple- 
ment to test results, a very brief summary of the findings, with sugges- 
tions concerning the chief lines of needed effort, was made for the student. 
These summaries were written on the back of the individual’s graph 


®Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1932. 
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sheet and were there for him to see at each practice period. Several ex- 
amples of these statements may be quoted for illustration: 

Student 17 from Section 1 (very low in scholastic aptitude rank) 
'—"Chief deficiency—tlack of comprehension in your reading. Your low 
rate is probably due to the former in good part. Your vocabulary needs 
to be increased and this will aid in improving your comprehension. Do 
not let the effort to increase your speed prevent you from directing atten- 
tion to improving comprehension. This is the primary matter in your 
case. On the other hand, you will have to speed up some to get over 
assignments. If you can do it without decreasing your present degree of 
understanding, you will have gained.” 


Student 13 from Section 4 (very low in scholastic aptitude rank) 
—‘‘Average or better in vocabulary but low in comprehension and rate 
of reading. You need to exert special effort to increase both rate and com- 
prehension. A gain in the former, if no loss in the latter results, would 
be a net gain, however. You might analyze your methods of study as a 
whole with profit.” 


Student 25 from Section 9 (slightly better than average in schol- 
astic rank) —‘‘On one test, you are slightly better than average in com- 
prehension, on the other, below average. You are below average in rate 
of reading and vocabulary. There seems to be no reason why you should 
not be able to get as much or more comprehension as at present but at 
ultimately much faster rates than you have yet approached. Keep mak- 
ing yourself read faster.” 


Additional interpretation of the findings and suggestions based 
upon them and the further progress of each student were made indi- 
vidually during practice and in conferences. All groups were constantly 
reminded that every effort should be made to apply the methods and 
knowledge acquired to the preparation of regular assignments in courses. 


The procedures for the subjects of Section 7, who had already had 
one half term of instruction, varied from the usual methods. They were 
designed primarily to continue practice in comprehension skills for cer- 
tain deficient students. A few other men who were quite low in com- 
prehension skills upon the Iowa Test were assigned to Section 7. Some 
students who were unable to make an immediate appreciable gain 
dropped out after attending two or three times. 


At the initial and final periods, comprehension was tested by the 
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Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students.° There was no 
emphasis upon rate of reading, but at each period various paragraphs 
were analyzed for the important ideas, central meaning was determined, 
clues to the author’s organization of thought were sought and accuracy 
of reading for detailed knowledge was tested. 

Charting of progress was again employed and students were sup- 
plied with written statements of their reading weaknesses and needed 
improvements. Blackboard discussions of time budgeting, study habits, 
taking and using notes, vocabulary building and preparing for examina- 
tions were conducted. Every effort was made to make members of the 
section conscious of their limited vocabularies. . 

Control Group. Formation of a control group in the desired way 
was impossible because of the stated objective of making the remedial 
work available to any freshmen needing it or expressing a desire for it. 
It was decided, therefore, that, for comparative purposes, the remainder 
of the freshman class, excluding all students who had had any contact 
with the remedial instruction, would be utilized. When the separation 
had been made, 383 students of the Class of 1940 remained. 


Results of Remedial Instruction. A view of the results may be had 
by comparing the scores on Form A of the Iowa Test of Silent Reading 


administered the first week of May with the scores made on Form B in 
September. Since the 51 upper classmen of Sections 6, 10 and 11 were 
not in the English classes where the Iowa Test was taken by freshmen, 
they are excluded from the analyses which follow. Sixteen freshmen, 
who were trained but whose test records are not complete, are also elim- 
inated. There are, then, 127 remedial students whose changes in reading 
ability are to be reported. 

It should be explained that the rate test of the lowa (sub-test 6) 
was re-scored by counting the number of words in the two minutes 
allowed and reducing the total to the words read per minute. Thus, as 
measures of speed of reading for each student, we have both the rate 
score provided by the authors of the test and the mean number of words 
read per minute. The advantages of this second measure of rate are easier 
interpretation by the student, expression in units comparable to those of 
the Booker Test of Achievement in Silent Reading,’® the greater range 


%*Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students’’ (Forms A and B), 
Melvin E. Haggerty and Alvin C. Eurich, University of Minnesota Press, Minnesota. 
10The four forms of this test were developed by Dr. Booker at the University of 
Chicago and are described in his dissertation, The Measurement and Improvement of 
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in dispersion of scores it provides and the probable greater validity of this 
method of scoring rate. 

Initial Status. The reading status and scholastic ability of the stu- 
dents in the various remedial sections may be observed in Table II. It 
will be seen that the mean score on the aptitude test for all the remedial 
cases is 197.9, while the mean scores on individual sections 3 and 7 are 
as low as 149.7 and 147.2 respectively, and as high as 226.5 in Section 
5. The 383 students of the remainder of the control group make a 


TABLE II 


Mean Scores on Scholastic Aptitude and Iowa Reading Test of the Remedial Reading 
Groups and of 383 Other Subjects of the Dartmouth Visual Survey. 


Iowa Test (B) 
S. A. T. Wads. 
Sections Total Comp. Rate /Min. 
Control Group* 241.3 166.4 36.8 255.9 
Remedial Groups 197.9 137.3 26.4 196.6 
Remedial Group** 165.8 119.6 20.7 170.0 
176.8 120.4 19.5 155.0 
149.7 109.9 23.4 182.3 
218.3 141.6 28.5 208.2 
226.5 148.9 29.0 209.4 
147.2 105.7 25.0 185.4 
201.0 141.8 28.3 207.8 
230.5 157.0 30.0 218.1 
10 189.4 149.5 27.4 193.4 


*Composed of 383 Freshmen who did not have remedial instruction. 
**See Table I for basis of group selection. 


mean score of 241.3. Similarly, it will be observed that the means of 
the control group are far above those of the remedial group in compre- 
hension, rate and words read per minute, while wide differences in each 
of these respects are found in the various sections. 


Gains in Reading Skill. Table III presents the gains or losses on the 


TABLE III 


Comparison, by Mean Differences and Critical Ratios of Differences, of Remedial and 
Control Groups of Dartmouth Visual Survey, in Comprehension and 
Rate Scores on Iowa Test of Silent Reading. 


Groups 
Remedial Critical 
Iowa Test Differences Ratios 
Comprehension 1. ‘ +7.8 5.1 
Rate Score ; . +7.0 8.1 
Words per Minute , ‘ +37.7 8.2 


Silent Reading among College Freshmen. Their use at Dartmouth was by his per- 
mission. Requests for further use should be addressed to him, in care of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. See Appendix E. 
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May Iowa Test, Form A, compared with scores made on Form B in 
September for both the remedial group and the control group. The mean 
gains of the former are 7.8 points higher than the latter in comprehen- 
sion, 7.9 points higher in rate and 37.7 in words per minute higher than 
the latter. In rate score, the control group shows a negligible loss. That 
these differences in gains are due to something other than chance is shown 
by the fact that critical ratios are in the case of comprehension 5.1, rate 
8.1 and in words read per minute 8.2. Remedial instruction can be 
assumed to be one of the most important causes of the differences ob- 
tained. Other possible causes are the scholastic aptitude of the student 
and his initial reading proficiency. 


Mean gains and losses do not show precisely what may have hap- 
pened to the several individuals’ skills and, thus, an analysis is needed 
of the number of students who gained, remained the same or lost in 
reading proficiency. This information is supplied in Table IV. While 
the percentages gaining and losing in comprehension do not differ 
greatly, they favor the remedial group. On the other hand, 26 per cent 
more of the remedial group than of the control group gained in words 
read per minute. The significant fact is that the loss seems to have been 
largely avoided among the instructional cases. 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of Remedial Group with Control Group of Dartmouth Visual Survey, by 
Change in Scores in Comprehension and Words per Minute, between Fall 
and Spring Administration of Iowa Test of Silent Reading. 


Comprehension Words Per Minute 
Gain Loss Gain Loss 
Classification N N % N % N % N % 
Control Group 383 321 83.8 55 14.4 232 60.6 148 38.6 
Remedial Group 127 115 90.6 12 9.4 110 86.6 16 12.6 
Differences 6.8 5.0 26.0 26.0 


The mean gains or losses of the several remedial sections are found 
in Table V. Further information for the interpretation of these figures 
is secured through reference to Table II for the initial scholastic aptitude 
and reading proficiency scores and through forward reference to the data 
in the next subdivision of this chapter. In this connection, it is to be re- 
called that, with Section 7, the sole objective of instruction was the 
improvement of comprehension skills and vocabulary. 
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TABLE V 
Mean Gains in Comprehension, Rate and Words per Minute between the Fall and 
Spring Administration of Iowa Test of Silent Reading. The Subjects are the 
Remedial Reading Groups of Subjects of Dartmouth Visual Survey. 


Mean Gains 
Group N Comp. Ra Wds./Min. 
1 19 23.8 8.6 56.5 
2 11 24.7 6.4 48.4 
3 11 22.1 6.2 47.6 
4 18 21.6 5.9 54.5 
5 22 21.1 5.6 56.2 
7 9 25.6 2.7 32.0 
8 19 23.7 5.9 52.8 
a 17 16.7 7.2 55.9 
10 7 19.5 9.1 71.7 


Since the authors of the Iowa Test provide data for determining 
the grade levels corresponding to the test scores, study of the remedial 
cases is made from this standpoint. It should be said, however, that the 
narrow scale used for discriminating differences in rate on this test 
makes the assignment of one grade level as opposed to another often 
dependent upon a difference of a single point in score. The tabulation of 
grade norms shows such a wide discrepancy between levels of compre- 
hension and rate that the questions of the validity of the grade norms, 
which in turn would be influenced by the degree of reliability of the test 
of rate, must be raised. It seems likely that this tabulation does not reveal 
adequately either the initial levels or progress of our subjects in rate of 
reading. It is presented in order to clarify our presentation of the changes 
in comprehension and to raise the question concerning the reliability of 
the rate test, which is discussed elsewhere in this report. 


In Table VI the number and percentages of our subjects whose 


TABLE VI 
Grade Level of Reading Ability of Remedial Reading Group of Dartmouth Visual 
Surevy in Comprehension and Rate, as Measured by the Iowa Test of Silent 
Reading. The Subjects are Grouped by Grade Norms of the 
Iowa Test of Silent Reading. 


Fall Testing Spring Testi 
Norms Comp. te Comp. te 
Grade N % N % N Yo N % 
14 or over 49 38.6 14 + 11.0 91 71.6 64 50.4 
13-13.9 41 32.3 9 7.1 25 19.7 9 7.1 
12-12.9 18 14.1 14 11.0 8 6.3 5 3.9 
11-11.9 17. —s_ 13.4 10 7.9 3 2.4 1 0.8 
10-10.9 18 =14.1 17. 13.4 
9- 9.9 2 1.6 28 22.0 — 16 
8- 8.9 — 31 24.5 — 15 11.8 
Below 8 — 3 2.4 
Totals 127 100.0 127 100.0 127 100.0 127 100.0 
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scores fall at various grade levels in comprehension and rate on the Sep- 
tember and May Iowa Tests are reported. On the September test, ap- 
proximately 29 per cent score below the level of grade 13 in compre- 
hension, but eight months later, at the time of the May test, only 9 per 
cent are still below it. Equally satisfactory progress is not made in terms 
of scores on rate. Eighty-two per cent of the remedial group score below 
the level of grade 13 in September while 42.5 per cent score below that 
level in May. These tables show a movement toward higher levels on 
the part of many subjects, even if the “‘college level’’ is not reached. Two 
interpretations of the discrepancy obtained between the percentages be- 
low grade 13 in comprehension and rate are possible. On the one hand, 
many more Dartmouth students may be more seriously deficient in rate 
than in comprehension. On the other hand, the test norms of these two 
aspects of reading may not be comparable as suggested above. The latter 
interpretation is preferred since there is a lack of agreement between the 
percentile scores in rate given in the test manual for college freshmen at 
the beginning of the year and the rate scores said to correspond to various 
grade levels. In the first case, a rate score of 30 is at the median, in the 
second, it is said to correspond to the level of grade 11.9.-In spite of this 
factor, the evidence seems to indicate that there are actually more students 
deficient in rate than in comprehension at Dartmouth. 


At the conclusion of the training periods for all remedial sections 
the eye-movements of the subjects were recorded on the eye-movement 
camera. The validity and reliability of this instrument in such measure- 
ment is considered elsewhere in this report and should be kept in mind 
in relation to the findings for the remedial cases. The students of sec- 
tions ending work at the same time during the year are grouped together 
for tabulation, since such grouping should yield more valid comparison 
with the original photography in September and the final photography 


TABLE VII 
Mean Number of Fixations and Regressions per 100 Words and Number of Words 
Read per Minute, as Measured by the Eye-movement Camera, in the Fall, 
End of Instruction and Spring Photography, of Remedial Reading 
Groups of Dartmouth Visual Survey. 


Fixations Regressions Words Per Min. 
End of End of End of 
Groups N Fall Instr. Spring Fall Instr. Spring Fall Instr. Spring 
ae 32 85.9 62.7 81.8 16.3 8.8 16.5 289.0 428.9 369.5 
4,5,7 38 83.2 61.4 79.7. 19.7 7.5 15.2 302.2 459.0 380.0 
8,9,10 42 77.8 60.6 * 13.4 7.1 * 327.4 452.3 * 


*The photography at the end of the training periods for these groups was so 
close to the final Spring photography that the data were not included here. 
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at the end of April. The results may be seen in Table VII. The meas- 
urements made at the conclusion of training generally showed consid-. 
erable reductions in the number of fixations and regressions per 100 
words read, as compared with September. There were also gains of from 
125 to 157 words per minute in the mean number of words read. In 
the photography at the end of April, much of the reduction of fixations 
and regressions seems to have disappeared, but about 50 per cent of the 
gain in rate remains. 


Possible Factors in Reading Gains. We have shown that the stu- 
dents given reading instruction make significantly greater gains (see 
Table III) in comprehension and rate than the remaining students of 
the class. We must now seek an explanation for such gains. Both groups 
may be expected to make some improvement in score due to familiarity 
with the techniques of taking a reading test. Neither had advantage 
over the other in this respect, however, since no test similar to the Iowa 
had been taken by either group in the period between September and 
May. The question is raised of the influence which the initial differences 
between the two groups in scholastic aptitude and in reading proficiency 
might have upon gains. 


It has already been noted that the mean score in September on the 
Psychological Examination is 179.9 for the training group compared 
with a mean score of 241.3 for the remaining students of the class. To 
compare the gains of the individuals of the two groups, they are dis- 
tributed by percentile ranks at Dartmouth into 5 intervals. The result- 
ing tabulations of mean gains and losses in comprehension and words 
read per minute for each level are found in Tables VIII and [IX which 
follow. The trained students have mean gains in comprehension exceed- 
ing those of the untrained students at such levels of scholastic aptitude. 
The mean gains in words per minute are greater for the former at each 


TABLE VIII 


Mean Gains in Comprehension and Speed of Reading on the Iowa Test of Silent 
Reading, Arranged by Dartmouth Percentile Rank on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, of Untrained Subjects of Dartmouth Visual Survey. 


Comprehension Words/Minute 

Percentile Fall Mean Per Cent Fall Mean Per Cent 

Rank _N Mean Gain Gain Mean Gain Gain 
80-99+ 107 179.4 12.4 6.9 277.5 2.1 0.7 
60-79 101 168.9 12.5 7.4 254.0 11.0 4.3 
40-59 78 161.8 13.2 8.5 246.2 11.0 4.4 
20-39 59 154.2 16.2 10.5 245.2 8.8 3.5 

0-19 38 144.6 13.2 9.1 232.1 17.3 7.4 
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TABLE IX 
Mean Gains in Comprehension and Speed of Reading on the Iowa and Booker Tests 
by the Remedial Reading Groups, Arranged by Dartmouth Percentile Rank 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Subjects of Dartmouth Visual Survey. 


Iowa Test Booker 
Comprehension Words/Minute Words/ Min. 

Percentile Fall Mean % Fall Mean % Mean 
Rank N Mean Gain Gain Mean Gain Gain Gain 

80-99+ 10 168.0 16.4 9.7 226.5 53.4 235 175.8 
60-79 17 156.1 19.3 12.3 215.5 325 243 147.1 
40-59 19 148.1 18.8 12.7 196.6 32.5 16.5 129.6 
20-39 25 139.6 22.0 15.7 188.6 46.1 24.4 114.6 
0-19 47 119.6 22.7 18.9 187.3 47.7 25.4 123.5 


level. It is interesting to note that the gains in rate for the control group 
are lower at higher levels of scholastic aptitude. The reverse is true for 
the remedial group where all levels of scholastic aptitude have good 
gains, but the higher one seems to profit as much from the training as 
the lower. 

In Table IX are also found the mean gains in rate made on the 
final Booker Test of Achievement in Silent Reading given each section 
at the conclusion of its training. These confirm the tendency shown above 
for students at the higher scholastic aptitude levels to profit as much or 
more from instruction as those at the lower level. It is probable that a 
selective factor enters into these results in that a number of these students 
of initial higher ability are volunteers and are thus characterized by 
superior willingness to learn. 

Examination is also made of the reading gains in relation to pro- 
ficiency in comprehension as shown by the September lowa Test. This 
initial skill may influence gains made subsequently, and there is also a 
question concerning the extent to which the remedial instruction pro- 
vided tends to sacrifice comprehension for rate. Students are again dis- 
tributed into the same 5 percentile levels for their class at Dartmouth, 
only this time on the basis of September comprehension scores. These are 
shown in Table X which follows. Two tendencies are observed with 


TABLE X 
Mean Gains in Comprehension and Speed of Reading on the Iowa Test of Silent 
Reading (A)* for Trained and Untrained Subjects of Dartmouth Visual 
a. by Percentile Ranks (Dartmouth) in Rate of Reading on 
Iowa Test of Silent Reading (B) **. 


Trained Untrained 

Percentile Mean Gain Mean Gain 

Rank N Comp. Wds./Min. N Comp. Wds./Min. 
80-99+ 6 —6.5 45.1 115 6.5 6.6 
60-79 12 12.6 54.4 102 13.5 
40-59 15 23.6 69.0 79 14.6 
20-39 42 19.4 50.7 66 20.2 

1-19 52 26.7 34.3 21 23.3 


*Spring testing. 
**Fall testing. 
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respect to mean gains in comprehension, (1) greater gains are made by 
those at the lower initial levels of scholastic aptitude among both reme- 
dial and control groups and (2) the differences in gain between these 
two groups favor neither one nor the other. In words read per minute, 
however, the remedial students at each comprehension level far surpass 
those corresponding to them among the untrained students. The sus- 
picion that comprehension in reading may suffer as a result of accelerat- 
ing speed appears to have no foundation in fact. 

The comparisons just made suggest the desirability of classifying 
students according to initial rate scores for tabulation of gains in com- 
prehension and rate of reading. They are again, therefore, distributed 
into percentile levels for their class at Dartmouth according to their rank 
in rate on the September Iowa. The mean gains for the resulting levels 
are found in Table XI. Students at the lowest level in rate (percentile 
ranks | to 19 inclusive) make large gains in the number of words read 
per minute. Those receiving instruction again lead by a considerable mar- 
gin. The margin increases at the higher levels because of the smaller gains 
in rate made by the control group. The trained students, on the contrary, 


TABLE XI 
Mean Gains in Comprehension and Speed of Reading on the Iowa Test of Silent 
Reading (A)* for Trained and Untrained Subjects of Dartmouth Visual 
Survey, by Percentile Ranks (Dartmouth) in Rate of Reading on 
Iowa Test of Silent Reading (B) **. 


Trained Untrained 

Percentile Mean Gain Mean Gain 

Rank N Comp. Wds./Min. N Comp. Wds./Min. 
80-99+ 109 12.3 —9.6 
60-79 4 16.0 39.0 110 14.0 8.7 
40-59 31 19.0 . 44.2 99 14.4 21.9 
20-39 29 19.4 41.1 53 13.0 17.0 

1-19 63 23.1 50.0 12 11.3 38.9 


*Spring testing. 
**Fall testing. 


make satisfactory gains at all levels represented. In comprehension, the 
remedial students at the 3 lowest levels have mean gains exceeding those 
of the untrained students of 11.8, 6.4 and 4.6 points, respectively. The 
small number of students here do not allow determination of the signifi- 
cance of the differences in gains. 

These analyses of gains for students classified on the 3 bases just 
reviewed suggest several tendencies, although the limited numbers in- 
volved do not allow for generalization. Untrained students just below 
average and those at or above average for their class on these 3 bases may 
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be expected to have a gain on an Iowa administered at the end of the 
year of 12 to 15 points in comprehension. Approximately the same 
mean gains will be obtained by those at the thirty-ninth percentile and 
below in September scholastic aptitude or in Iowa rate score. Those 
below the thirty-ninth percentile in initial comprehension, however, 
make larger gains in comprehension on the May Iowa. The means vary 
20 to 23 points. If it may be assumed that 12 to 23 points may be gained 
at different percentile levels as a result of maturation and the stimulus of 
college life, then students taking remedial reading should show more than 
these gains for their respective levels, if the work has been of value to 
them. They do so except when the classification basis was initial com- 
prehension. 


Untrained students at or above the fortieth percentile of their 
class on these 3 bases do not manifest the same consistent tendency to 
gain in words read per minute as they do in comprehension. If classified 
by scholastic aptitude, gains range from 2 to 11 words; if by compre- 
hension from 3 to 14.4 words and if by initial rate from —9.6 to 21.9 
words. Untrained students below the nineteenth percentile make slightly 
better gains. The gains for the remedial students are greatly in excess 
of those of the untrained at all levels of initial scholastic aptitude rank 
and comprehension and rate in reading. We may say that the freshmen 
who entered Dartmouth in 1936, seriously deficient in either compre- 
hension or rate, tend to gain more than average, so that on the May Iowa 
they are relatively less deficient. 


The differences in gains in reading when students are classified by 
comprehension and by rate suggest that different students are placed 
at corresponding percentile levels on these 2 bases. To investigate this 
possibility, the Dartmouth percentile rank in comprehension of each 
man was determined in order to find in which quarter of the class it fell. 
Quarter I contains students scoring between 1 and 139; Quarter II 
those scoring between 140 and 158; Quarter III those scoring between 
159 and 173; and Quarter IV those scoring 174 or above. Similarly on 
initial rate, Quarter I contains students scoring between 1 and 27; 
Quarter II those scoring between 28 and 32; Quarter III those scoring 
between 33 and 37; and Quarter IV those scoring 38 or better. 


Each student’s rank in both comprehension and rate was then de- 
termined and all those having a similar combination of ranks in rate 
and comprehension were placed together. Thirteen different com- 
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binations are found among the subjects, but it is observed that they fall 
into the following 5 categories: (1) combinations of ranks both low 
in comprehension and rate; (2) those low in comprehension and high 
in rate; (3) those average in both comprehension and rate: (4) those 
high in comprehension and low in rate and (5) those high in both 
comprehension and rate. The reading gains of the students in these 5 
categories are tabulated with the results shown in Table XII which 
follows. 


TABLE XII 
Mean Gains in Comprehension and Speed of Reading on Iowa Test of Silent Reading 
of Trained and Untrained Subjects of Dartmouth Visual Survey, as Grouped by 
Both Comprehension and Rate Scores on Iowa Test of Silent Reading (B) *. 


Remedial Group Control Group 
Mean Gain Mean Gain 
Wads. Wads. 
Group N Comp. /Min. N Comp. /Min. 
Low in both comprehension 
and rate 78 24.8 44.0 31 19.2 19.8 
Low in comprehension and * 
high in rate 3 24.7 0.2 30 23.3 —13.3 
‘Average in both compre- 
hension and rate 34 19.9 49.7 150 14.9 15.1 
High in comprehension and 
low in rate 10 6.2 67.4 17 6.5 33.5 
High in both comprehension 
and rate 2 9.5 39.5 144 10.1 2.1 


*Fall testing. 


Scrutiny of those initially low in both comprehension and rate 
shows that both the remedial and the untrained students gain in com- 
prehension and words per minute, but with greater gain (especially in 
speed) for the first group. Because of the mode of selection of students 
for remedial instruction, there are only 3 remedial subjects in this group 
comprising those low in comprehension and high in rate. However, for 
the 30 untrained students in this group, the results are mixed. They 
gain in comprehension to the extent formerly ascribed to maturation, 
but show a mean loss in words read per minute of 13.3. The greatest 
comprehension gain of the untrained is made by students in this group. 
The 150 untrained students classed initially as average in comprehension 
and rate make the average expected gains in comprehension with a mean 
gain in words read per minute of 15.1. The comprehension gain of the 
smaller number of remedial students is 5 points greater than that of the 
untrained, while the mean gain in words read per minute is 34.6 words. 
Few of either the trained or untrained students combine high compre- 
hension with very low rate, but, with this type of student, the tendency 
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is toward increasing rate with slight gain in comprehension. It is noted 
that the highest gains in speed for any group are made by these students, 
with the trained doubling the gain of the untrained. Only 2 remedial 
students are high’ in both comprehension and rate, but for the 144 un- 
trained students the tendency is for only a slight gain in comprehension 
and no change in words read per minute. | 

In academic points, the remedial students gain a mean of 2.1 more 
than the untrained students between the first and second semesters. This 
difference of 2.1 in mean points gain between the two groups is statis- 
tically significant, being 3.17 times the standard error of the difference. 
We cannot infer, however, that the remedial students do more reading 
or make more effective efforts to comprehend the assignments which they 
read. (See Table XIII which follows.) Nor can the difference in gain 


TABLE XIII 


Comparison between Remedial Reading Group and Control Group of Dartmouth 
Visual Survey in Mean Academic Points Gained from Mid-year to End of Year 


Mean Academic Points 


First End 
Sections N Semester* of Year Mean Gain 

Control Group 374 67.3 68.4 1.1 
Remedial Groups** 124 50.4 53.5 3.2 
Remedial Group*** 1 18 45.3 49.8 4.5 
2 11 48.5 50.1 1.6 

3 11 50.6 51.2 0.6 

4 17 55.8 58.4 2.6 

5 21 55.2 57.4 2.2 

7 9 46.6 51.3 4.7 

8 19 41.0 46.7 5.7 

9 17 59.2 60.8 1.6 

10 7 42.0 48.9 6.9 


*Multiplied by 2 to make scores comparable to end of year scores. 
**Excludes the 6 duplicates of Group 7 and 3 incomplete records. 
***See Table I for basis of group selection. 


be attributed, with any assurance, to the participation of the former in 
remedial reading instruction. Many other factors may affect equally the 
performance of both groups. 

The relationship between visual efficiency, reading skills and a num- 
ber of other factors assumed to have a bearing upon success in college 
has been analyzed critically in a previous chapter of this report. In this 
connection, however, it is interesting to examine the ocular status of the 
remedial students in relation to their reading gains during instruction 
and for the year. In Table XIV, the remedial students are classified ac- 
cording to the diagnosis of their condition as determined by the ocular 
examination. The gains in comprehension and words read per minute 
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TABLE XIV 
Mean Gains in Comprehension and Words per Minute during Year on Iowa Test of 
Silent Reading and Mean Gains in Words per Minute on Booker Test of 
Remedial Reading Group of Dartmouth Visual Survey. Subjects 
are Grouped according to Diagnosis of Ocular Condition. 


Ocular Condition N 

No Defect 37 18.6 51.4* 147.9 
Mild Refraction \ 66 20.3 43.0 122.7 
Aniseikonia or Motor 

Severe Refraction 2 34.5 38.5 105.0 
Severe Motor 3 28.3 19.6 120.0 
Severe Aniseikonia 10 17.0 55.1* 114.6 


*See discussion concerning these gains. 


on the May Iowa Test and the gains in words read per minute on the 
Booker Test, which was given at the conclusion of their training period, 
are presented in Table XIV. Of the 118 remedial students for whom 
data are available, 37 show no defect, while 15 reveal unmistakable 
ocular defects. Through reference to Table XIV, it is seen that on the 
final test (the Booker Test of Achievement in Silent Reading) these 15 
students make smaller gains than the 66 suspected of defect or the 37 
without defect. The relative gains on the May Iowa do not differentiate 
conclusively the non-defective from those having defects, although the 
trends of difference suggest that ocular condition may influence rate of 
reading. The non-defective group has a mean gain in words read per 
minute higher than for any other group, except the 10 students appar- 
ently having aniseikonia. Of thesel10, however, 7 had been fitted with 
corrective lenses during the year, and, thus, presumably, had normal 
vision at the time of the Iowa examination in May. This fact may ac- 
count for the greater gain of the aniseikonic subjects in May over their 
rate on the Booker Test at the conclusion of training, although the 
small number of cases limits the value of this statement. 

Permanence of Results of Instruction. The gains recorded in May 
for the 127 remedial students give some measure of permanence, since 
the date of this second Iowa Test was just 6 months after training had 
been concluded for the 41 students in Sections 1, 2 and 3. It was ap- 
proximately 4 months after training had been concluded for the 43 
students in Sections 4, 5 and 7; and approximately one month after 
training ended for the 43 students in Sections 8, 9 and 10. The reading 
gains tabulated in Table XIV by sections show that all sections make 
mean gains well in advance of the scores in comprehension and words 
per minute which they had made in September. 


Mean Gain 
Iowa Booker 
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As a check on such factors as permanence of the skills which might 
be influenced by the mental sets toward reading, it was decided to call in 
the remedial cases for another test early in the fall of their sophomore 
year. The date of this third test was one year after the end of training 
for the first 3 sections, 10 months after for the next 3 sections and 7 

- months after for Sections 8, 9 and 10. Notices were sent to the students 
who had returned to college, 118 of the original 127 (the reason for the 
balance of these dropping out was not determined) and, of these, 88 
subjects were present for the test. There were 31 men from Sections 1, 2 
and 3; 28 from Sections 4, 5 and 7 and 29 from Sections 8, 9 and 10. 
Since it was necessary to depend upon the good will of the students for 
voluntary attendance, personal letters were written to them. 


Since only two forms of the Advanced Iowa Test of Silent Reading 
were available, it was necessary to use Form B, which had been admin- 
istered to the students in September, 1936. More than a year, including 
a summer vacation, had intervened between the two applications of this 
form. It is doubtful, therefore, that any significant practice effects would 
carry over to this third test. 


TABLE XV 
Mean Scores in Comprehension and Rate on Iowa Test of Silent Reading of 88 
Subjects of Remedial Reading Group of Dartmouth Visual Survey, 

Tested before and after Instruction. 


Time of Test 


Pp. 
Differences, May-November ....................... 10.8 5.2 


In Table XV, we have reported the mean reading scores made by 
these 88 students in May and in the previous September. The mean for 
the group indicates that the gains are retained over a period of 6 months. 
There are gains over the May scores, and these are well above the original 
September scores. The differences between the November and May mean 
scores, in both rate and comprehension, are statistically significant. 

Only one student makes a score lower than his original September 
score in comprehension and 4 do so in rate. Twenty-one fail to score as 
high in comprehension in November as in May, and 14 fail to score 
as high in rate. 

The net change in reading for this group of 88 students may be 
observed by examination of Table XVI. It is seen that more than 95 
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per cent of these freshmen gain in the period from September, 1936, to 
November, 1937. These gains may be contrasted with slightly smaller 
percentages of gains between September, 1936, and May, 1937. For 
those who gain, the mean gain in comprehension and rate is larger over 
the longer period of time. Part of this difference may be due to matura- 
tion, part to unreliability of the test and part may be due to a delayed 
effect of the remedial instruction. 


TABLE XVI 
Comparison of Mean Gains and Losses in Comprehension and Rate, as Measured by 
the Iowa Test of Silent Reading Administered to 88 Subjects of Remedial 
Reading Group of Dartmouth Visual Survey in September, 1936, 

May, 1937 and November, 1937. 


September-May September-November 
Iowa Test N Cent Gain N Cent Gain 
Per Mean Per Mean 
Comprehension 
Gain 79 89.8 22.6 87 98.9 31.3 
No Change 1 1.1 0.0 0 0.0 0.0 
Loss 8 9.1 —7.8 1 1.1 —4.0 
Rate 
Gain 71 80.7 8.9 84 95.5 12.3 
No Change 4 4.5 0.0 0 0.0 0.0 
Loss 13 14.8 —4.6 4 4.5 —3.2 


The above figures indicate that the beneficial effects of instruction 
in reading are maintained for at least a period of one year. Only rarely 
does a student fall back to the level which he had reached before the 
remedial instruction began. 

Summary. The program of remedial reading described in a this chap- 
ter was developed during the academic year 1936-37 in an effort to 
solve a practical problem which had been recognized at Dartmouth Col- 
lege for some time. The solution of the problem required collection of 
data by tests and other means, study of types of deficiencies and methods 
of eliminating them, the provision of administrative ponentuase and 
development of methods of remedial instruction. 

Eleven groups of students, which included 143 freshmen and 51 
upper classmen, met twice a week for a total of 8 to 12 one-hour periods 
of instruction. Of these students, 97 had asked permission to enroll, 45 
were requested to do the work primarily because of unsatisfactory scores 
on the Iowa Test of Silent Reading (Advanced Form B) and 52 poor 
readers were requested to attend because they had made meen 
scholastic records. 

‘The remedial techniques employed with each group (except: a 
7) provided general information concerning problems of reading and 
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study, specific knowledge for the individual concerning his own par- 
ticular deficiencies, much practice material for cultivation of skills in 
rate and a limited amount of material for the cultivation of skills in 
comprehension. The work was conducted so as to develop in students 
a sense of responsibility for applying the understanding and skills 
acquired in the remedial class to their regular work and for self-improve- 
ment after instruction had ceased. 


An evaluation of the remedial program is shown by comparison of 
the progress in reading made by the trained and untrained students. The 
subjects are, thus, 127 freshmen who received training and 383 mem- 
bers of the same class who had not taken part in the remedial program. 
All of these men had taken the Iowa Test of Silent Reading, Advanced 
Form B, in September, 1936, and Form A in May, 1937, and had their 
eye-movements in reading photographed at the beginning and end of the 
academic year. The trained students who were still in college were given 
the Iowa Test of Silent Reading again in November of the following 
year, in order to determine the permanence of gains made during the 
previous year. The findings of this study indicate that: 


1. The freshmen given remedial instruction make significantly 
greater gains in comprehension score, rate score and words read per min- 
ute than do the untrained students. 


2. Eye-movement photography of the trained students made at 
the end of the training period and at the end of the academic year shows 
nc significant change in fixations and regressions and a slight gain in rate. 


3. Study of the reading gains of trained and untrained students of 
corresponding percentile ranks in scholastic aptitude suggests that: 


a. The trained students consistently gain more than the untrained 
in comprehension and in rate. 

b. The remedial students of lower scholastic ability make larger 
gains in comprehension than do those of higher scholastic ability. Among 
the untrained students, the gains are rather constant at each level of 
scholastic ability. 

c. The remedial students of the higher levels of scholastic ability 
make slightly larger gains in rate than those of lower ability, but the 
reverse is true for the untrained. This finding suggests that the students 
of high scholastic aptitude can profit from training in rate as much as 
those of lower ability. 

d. Remedial students of high levels of ability make much larger 
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gains than the lower group rate as measured by the Booker Test of 
Achievement in Silent Reading. 

4. Study of the reading gains of trained and untrained students of 
corresponding percentile ranks on comprehension scores on the September 
Iowa Test of Silent Reading (Advanced Form B) suggests that: 

a. Freshmen (both trained and untrained) with lower initial com- 
prehension scores make larger gains in comprehension than those who 
make higher initial comprehension scores. Trained and untrained sub- 
jects make approximately the same gains when grouped by correspond- 
ing ranks. 

b. Remedial students for all ranks of initial comprehension far 
exceed the untrained in gains in reading rate. The largest gains among 
the remedial students are made by those who have higher initial compre- — 
hension scores. 

5. Study of the reading gains of trained and untrained students of 
corresponding ranks on rate scores on the September Iowa Test suggests 
that: 

a. Remedial students with lower initial rate scores make larger gains 
in comprehension, but all trained students make more gains. 

b. Remedial students of all ranks in initial rate far exceed the un- 
trained students of corresponding rate. The largest gains of both trained 
and untrained students are made by the groups making the lowest initial 
rate scores. 

6. Study of the reading gains of students grouped on both initial 
rate scores and comprehension suggests that: 

a. Much of the gains in comprehension which the trained students 
make can be attributed to factors other than training, since the untrained 
students also make gains in comprehension. 

b. Trained students of all groups make larger gains in rate than 
the untrained. 

c. The largest gains in rate are made by students who have high 
comprehension and low rate scores on the initial test. The trained over- 
come their original deficiency in rate to a greater extent than do the 
untrained students. 

d. Untrained students, below the average in initial rate scores, 
make gains in rate which vary according to their initial rate and com- 
prehension scores. 

7. The remedial students gain a mean of 2.1 more grade points 
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from the first to the second semester than do the untrained students. 
Although this small difference in gain is found to be statistically signifi- 
cant, it cannot be attributed to the remedial instruction alone. 

8. Members of the remedial groups who have no visual defects 
make larger gains in rate (as measured by the Booker and Iowa Tests) 
than do those who have ocular difficulties. No significant differences in 
gains in comprehension are found. 

9. Evidence is obtained that gains in comprehension and rate are 
maintained for periods of 6 months to one year after the completion of 
the remedial reading program. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN A CASE OF STRABISMUS* 


Neville Schuler, Opt.D., F.A.A.O. 
Georgetown, British Guiana, South America 


Patient, aet. 9'4 years, was brought in by her mother who wanted 
to know if anything could be done for the ‘‘cast’’ in her little girl’s 
right eye. The mother was not quite sure at what age the “‘cast’’ was 
first noticed, whether it was before or after entry into school. 


Examination revealed a total absence of the function of converg- 
ence. The right eye diverged all the more with every increase of effort 
during the push-up convergence test. This is recognized as an objective 
estimation of eye dominancy, or better still, as Parsons puts it, an esti- 
mation of the original rather than the existing, state of handedness based 
on the premise that right-eyed persons are right handed, and left-eyed in- 
dividuals are left handed.'* 


There was 20/15 vision each eye. Pupillary reactions were normal, 
and ophthalmoscope examination negative. 


Patient was left handed, but had been trained at school in the use of 
the right hand; she still uses the left occasionally, but the right hand is 
dominant now. This girl's left-eyedness was corroborated by the sub- 
jective tests of binocular pointing and monocular spying. 


It might serve some useful purpose to mention here that this is one 
out of several cases which closely follows a repeated clinical observation 
of the writer, viz., that in a left handed person any tendency to strabismus 
will usually be found to be convergent in the left eye or divergent in the 
right eye and vice versa,” depending, of course, on whether the refractive 
anomaly is predominant or not; facial arymmetry and anatomical struc- 
ture play no small part. This phenomenon in the reverse order has been 
noted in certain epileptics.® 


Kraemer had concluded that if a monocular squint develops subse- 
quently to satisfactory binocular vision and coordination in early life, 


1 Canadian Optometrist. June, 1936. p. 154. 

2 Canadian Optometrist. December, 1936. p. 342. 

Canadian Optometrist. June, 1937. p. 164. 

3 Optometric Weekly. October 15th, 1942. p. 1005. 

* Submitted on July 2, 1943, for publication in the August, 1943 issue of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OPTOMETRY AND ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF OPTOMETRY. 
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the squint will be in the left eye if the person were right handed and vice 
versa;* but the writer goes one step further and predicts, not without 
exceptions, in which direction the squint will be likely to develop. 


As was stated before, there was a noticeable cast in the right eye, a 
slight divergent strabismus of the concomitant variety. 

The F and L test revealed a suppression of vision in the right eye, 
the patient reporting that F only was visible but at the same time she 
could switch vision over to the right eye seeing then L only. This 
switching of vision was purely voluntary as the patient would only 
alternate from one eye to the other when prompted to do so, otherwise 
she reported the letter F alone for prolonged periods without change. 


Static retinoscopy exhibited a fluctuation of hyperopia changing 
from +0.25 to +0.75 each eye. Dynamic skiametry revealed +1.00 
approximately each eye. No further tests were deemed advisable on ac- 
count of suppression in the right eye, but experimentation with the D.B. 
6 stereometric slide showed depth perception at zero whilst patient ex- 
hibited an uncanny accuracy in lining up the pegs of the Howard-Dolman 
depth perception apparatus. 

At the conclusion of the examination the writer was asked if he 
thought the case was amenable to optical and orthoptic correction. The 
mother, who is of a highly strung disposition, at the same time volun- 
teered the information that she was prepared for the worst since she was 
previously told by a specialist that the only course left open was an 
operation due to the hereditary status of the case, an aunt on the mother’s 
side having a glaring divergent strabismus in the right eye. Incidentally, 
the aunt, too, was a left hander trained in the use of the right hand. 

The idea of hereditary strabismus had already been a preconceived 
one in this family, not excluding the child. The possibility of the child’s 
squint being an expression of a psychologic complex must not be over- 
looked. 

3 The author cautiously informed the parent that it was very diffi- 
cult to form an opinion at one sitting, but after a few more visits would 
let her know if the case was amenable to orthoptic treatment and by then 
he might be able to arrive at some conclusion re the causative factor or 
factors. 

Nevertheless, at this stage of the conversation in the consulting 
room, (the strabismic aunt being present) the writer was already con- 


# Canadian Optometrist. June, 1936. p. 172. 
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vinced that of all the possible causative agents in the production of 
squint the two psychological phases, the one the result of an enforced 
change of handedness, and the other due to a mental complex on hered- 
ity, were definitely predominant in this case. As subsequent events helped 
to show, the optical factor may have been contributory or may have 
conferred a predisposition by imposing in the first instance a handicap 
to coordination, a condition more aptly described today as an imbal- 
ance in neurological patterns. 

After the successful treatment of the strabismus on purely psycho- 
physiological principles a hyperopic esophoric condition was made mani- 
fest. Final correction was arrived at with the blur point technique now 
made possible after the restoration of binocular single vision. At this 
stage dynamic skiametry revealed +2.50 sph. each eye by the Sheard 
method. 

The final outcome of orthoptic procedure proved that the eyes could 
overcome 100 A Base-out at all distances and 20 A Base-in at the near- 
point. The F and L test showed E for prolonged periods even under 
artificially induced stress. 

This patient had exhibited anomalous projection during the course 
of treatment. The case was greatly assisted by the use of the cheiroscope, 
and intelligence of the child made it possible for the writer to explain 
physiologic diplopia and its significance. The Arneson Korector rendered 
yeoman service in the initial stages of breaking down the psychical con- 
cession of suppressed vision. 

No serious disability or discomfort was reported by the patient. 
An intermittent diplopia which lasted four days seemed to amuse her 
immensely. There was some report of a bumpy appearance of the road 
especially when riding a bicycle but without annoyance or mishap. 

In the light of past experience with just a few cases of crossed 
dominance it would have been very interesting to observe the effects of 


changing this child back to the use of the left hand; but it is a practical, 


impossibility in dealing with certain parents as well as school teachers to 
expect cooperation in anything suggestive of a retrograde step or of an 
experiment such as placing an innocent child in the category of the guinea 
pig; though we also know, the application of orthoptics is nothing 
more than trial and error. It is amazing that the association of left hand- 
edness with evil omen is still deeply ingrained in the minds of many 
parents and teachers, not only in this country, but in England, Canada, 
and the U. S. A. 
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CARE NEEDED IN THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS FOR 
VISUAL REHABILITATION 

The popular concept of aviation, as a sporting and interesting way 
to win the war, has resulted in a flood of applicants for the air services 
and a proportional number of rejections. 

Some of these rejections have been for visual color defects of vary- 
ing degree. This situation has suggested to certain optometrists, the 
attempt to remedy these defects by a series of what is euphemistically 
referred to as ‘‘treatments.’’ By these treatments, rejected candidates re- 
putedly become acceptable to the air corps. 

It is realized and admitted that the primary objective of this pro- 
cedure is to make it possible for some rejected candidate to be admitted 
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to the service of his own choosing, and because of-the ‘intransigeance of 
medical Army and Navy standards, leaving little room for the weighing 
and interpretation of findings, many candidates are rejected because 
findings classify them as borderline cases. 

Under certain conditions it is also admitted that regardless of the 
methods used, the objective is at times desirable and entirely. proper. 
However, it has its limitations and cannot be classified: from:a_ technical 
standpoint as an effective innovation in practice, subject to further de- 
velopment. The entire situation is comparable to an educational system 
wherein certain standards are set to assure that the matriculating candi- 
date has acquired a modicum of knowledge and, more important, the 
habit of learning. Just before examination the mediocre student, not 
having acquired the habit of learning and realizing that his store of 
knowledge is insufficient to pass, decides to make a super effort to just 
get over the line and make passing grades. For three nights before the 
examination he crams and in a few hours he does the work that he should 
have done in three months. On the great day, tremulous and bleary-eyed, 
he oozes out of his overstuffed cranium just enough memorized facts 
to get a poor passing grade. 

Now this technique denotes spirit, but not knowledge, and is of 
little benefit to the student. That is why cramming is a poor substitute 
for study. Most of the benefits of cramming are temporary and the 
knowledge is lost as soon as the examinations are over. 

Thus too this optometric contribution in rehabilitation is valuable, 
but like cramming, it is of little or no permanent value. It should be 
considered in its proper light and not made a demi-science. 

These comments are in criticism of the self esteem and loose word- 
age prevalent among certain optometric advocates of this work. The most 
obvious use of loose terminology is in connection with the ‘‘Cure of 
Color Blindness.’’ These writers confuse relative color defects with color 
blindness. Total color blindness or absolute color blindness for red and 
blue-green are congenital defects and incurable in every sense of the word. 
It is true that even the totally color blind are capable of a certain. very 
coarse color discrimination by their ability to identify certain reflectance 
values with certain named colors. This means that. under fixed light 
conditions they can identify a gray as red, because through education, 
through the words of others, that particular shade of gray is. known by 
everyone else as red, but in discrimination of shades of color, the color 
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blind will fail completely because there, he hasn’t the benefit of experi- 
ence and lighting conditions vary. It is possible that being given sufficient - 
time even a total color blind person might be able to pass very simple 
color tests. But he would still be color blind. It is quite obvious that 
partial color defects by the same learning process can be masked through 
repeated concentration on, and identification of, subtle shades of colors. 
Currently this is frequently done by flashing colored lights into the sub- 
ject’s eyes, coupling this mesmeric procedure with the labels of light 
therapy, chrome therapy or similar names. The notion that selected 
wave-lengths of the visible spectrum have therapeutic properties is now 
an exclusive prerogative of optometry as chiropractice has virtually aban- 
doned it. Very few of the advocates of color therapies has ever taken 
the bother to analyze the use, or justify his claim by a study of the 
energy value of his favorite frequency in his favorite light source. How- 
ever, for the benefit of those readers who might think this is a suggestion, 
I hasten to say that his findings will be disappointing as the energy value 
is infinitesimal in proportion to ordinary daylight. Most apostles of 
light therapy have been content to associate their selection with psychic 
conditions such as blue being a melancholy color, green being restful and 
red being irritating. For those who wish to explore the psychologic vir- 
tues of colour, I recommend a little known article by J. P. Guilford, 
entitled: ““There is a System in Color Preferences,’’ published in the 
September 1940 issue of the JOURNAL OF THE OPTICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. 


For some twenty years we have been bombarded by the enthusiastic 
representations of these advocates, that the application of certain bands 
of the spectrum are of therapeutic value, and blinded as we are by a faint 
glow of knowledge we again emphatically deny that light in its various 
form, being as cheap as it is, can be sold in small packages with any real 
benefit to optometric patients. 


The use of irregular practices to qualify Army and Navy applicants 
is allowable if more good fliers and sailors and technicians are really made 
available for the armed forces, but if the result is to circumvent experi- 
ence, it is comparable to sabotage. 


It is a well known fact that marked physical defects result in poor 
“‘seat-of-the-pants” flying. An astigmatic lookout in the crows nest of a 
ship must be under a handicap. If certain standards have been adopted to 
insure good emergency flying and good performance of duties involving 
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difficult visual tasks, it is obvious that these standards are needed. If the 
‘curing’ of the color blind, and the ‘‘rehabilitation’’ of visual defectives, 
results in temporarily circumventing these regulations, much discretion 
must be exercised by optometrists in the selection of their cases. 


The unjudicious encouragement given visual defectives and their 
promiscuous treatment to sneak by already fairly liberal standards, so 
that they may avoid a prosaic branch of the service and get into a more 
romantic one, should not be optometry’s contribution to the war effort. 
If it is done by some of its less conscientious members, it should receive 
none but critical recognition in its literature. 


Guy L. DuPlessis. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


MEMORANDUM TO THE QUEBEC COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE FROM THE COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRISTS 
AND OPTICIANS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC AND 
FROM THE SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY AFFILIATED TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL* 

J. H. Lionel Hebert, Opt.D.* 
Montreal, Quebec 
I wish to thank you and the members of the Committee for giving 
us an opportunity of submitting our views and of explaining in a few 
words what optometry consists of, what the College of Optometrists and 

Opticians of the Province of Quebec is, and the part which optometrists 

can and should play in a program of sickness-insurance which is now 

being studied. I readily believe that all the members of the Committee 
know what optometry is but it seems to me that a clear definition of 
this profession is needed for purposes of this discussion. 


What Optometry Is 

The legal definition of the profession as mentioned in Article 17 
of Chapter 274 of the Revised Statutes of the Province of Quebec, 1941, 
is as follows: ““The employment of any means other than the use of 
drugs for the detecting and the measurement of errors of refraction such 


2 Secretary of the College of Optometrists and Opticians of the Province of Quebec. 


* Submitted June 5, 1943, for publication in the August, 1943 issue of the 
American Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of Optometry. 
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as hypermetropia, myopia, presbyopia, astigmatism and asthenopia by the 
adaptation of ophthalmic glasses for the aid thereof. It also includes any 
examination of the sight by any means whatsoever other than the use of 
drugs for determining, correcting or improving acuteness of vision.”’ 


We define this profession scientifically by stating that optometry 
is the science and art of examining the eyes, their functions, and of em- 
ploying the preventive or corrective means which will assure the maxi- 
mum of vision and comfort. These means are muscular exercises and 
proper ophthalmic glasses. The optometrist’s role consists in correcting 
the defects which result from improper conformation of the ocular globe 
as well as opthalmo-muscular deficiency. A university degree recognized 
by a provincial statute qualifies him and authorizes him to examine eyes 
and to seek, measure and correct abnormalities of eyesight. The optome- 
trist is also able and qualified to detect any ophthalmic disease, to bring 
back defective acuteness of vision by following scientific data, and to 
help and relieve muscular insufficiency by corrective exercise of the eyes. 


In brief, the professional duties of the optometrist are to examine 
the eyes in order to (a) detect errors of refraction, (b) ascertain defects 
in focussing and convergence, (c) detect pathological cases. To correct 
abnormalities of the eye he prescribes and furnishes ophthalmic glasses 
or collaborates with the ophthalmologist by referring to him real or 
suspected pathological cases. , 


Studies for the degree of bachelor of optometry last three years. 
They can be undertaken only after presenting to the university author- 
ities (faculty of sciences section) a certificate in rhetoric, of second year 
arts (College) or their equivalent as determined by the matriculation 
bureau of the University of Montreal. These studies deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: philosophy, biology, drawing, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, the physics of optics, the geometry of optics, theory of corrective 
classes, laboratory instruments, optical physiology, theoretical optome- 
try, refractive instruments, skiascopy, ocular refraction, general anatomy, 
ocular anatomy, physiology and pathology, myology, hygiene, clinical 
and ophthalmological dissection, glasses, optometric clinics, orthoptics 
and deontology. 


In order not to take up uselessly the precious time of this Committee, 
may I be permitted to leave with you, with this memorandum, a pros- 
pectus of the school of optometry in which we may see at pages 8, 9, 
10, 11 and 12 a short summary of the course given by the professors on 
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the subjects above mentioned. This will allow me to state definitely that 
the optometrist is absolutely qualified and renders services to the com- 
munity. Moreover, optometry has been officially recognized in this prov- 
ince by a statute which dates from 1904, that is, for the past 39 years. 
What the College of Optometrists and Opticians 
of the Province of Quebec is 

Founded in 1910 the College of Optometrists and Opticians of the 
Province of Quebec is of perpetual succession and has all the powers con- 
ferred upon civil corporation by the laws of the Province. It is composed 
of all optometrists, without exception, who practice their profession in 
the province or all who, in future, will have followed the course and 
passed successfully the examinations required by law; there are now 265 
members in active practice. 


No one is authorized to practice optometry in the province of 
Quebec unless such person has obtained his bachelor’s degree in optometry 
and has moreover secured a license from the Council of the College of 
Optometrists and Opticians of the Province of Quebec (Article 18 of 
the Statutes previously cited). 


As a result the Chairman and his eight elected governors are pos- 
sessed of the required authority to speak in the name of the optometrists 
of Quebec. 


In the same way as the College of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
College of Surgeon Dentists of the Province of Quebec, our College has 
absolute control over the practicing members and in addition sees that the 
provincial law, which enacts that no one may practice optometry without 
a license, is observed. An exception is made, however, for doctors duly 
authorized to practice medicine under the laws of this province. (Article 
47 of Chapter 274 of the Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941). 


It results from this exception that two professional bodies in the 
province of Quebec are authorized, in virture of a special statute, to 
examine eyesight and prescribe glasses to correct abnormalities of eyesight. 


Nevertheless, in the preamble to the sickness-insurance act there is 
no mention made of the optometrist. Therefore, it follows that there 
would be discrimination if one professional body were allowed to prac- 
tice optometry within the scope of the sickness-insurance plan while 
another were refused this right. Moreover, in view of the exceedingly 
restricted number of doctors of medicine who have become specialized in 
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this branch of work, it would be impossible for them to handle all 


the work. 


The Optometrist’s Part in a Plan of Sickness Insurance 

’ All recognize that the-pupil, workman, manufacturer and prof- 
fessional man needs to see well with both eyes in order to do their work 
properly. And, semi-official statistics show that a very great proportion 
of the people are obliged to submit, at different intervals, varying be- 
tween six months and three years, to examination of their sight either 
to verify the state of their vision or to make some change in their visual 
corrections. 

In the Province of Quebec this work is done by 265 optometrists 

and a certain limited number of specialized doctors known as oculists 
or ophthalmologists. 


As a great portion of the public consults an optometrist for exami- 
nation of eyesight it seems only just that one specially trained in this 
profession should be given the right to practice his profession for the 
benefit of the great majority which has entrusted itself to his care for 
the past 39 years, in any sickness-insurance plan. 


We have not thoroughly studied the incidental aspect of the pro- 
fession, that of glasses, and we have no recommendation to make in this 
regard now. The reason for this is that, in the draft of the sickness- 
insurance act, it is alleged that an assessment of $26.00 a year is not 
sufficient, to cover all the dental care of adults or children. It seems, 
therefore, at first sight, that if the assessments are not high enough to 
cover dental costs they are even more insufficient to cover cost of glasses. 
However, Dr. P. C. Routley, general secretary of the Canadian Medical 
Association, has suggested in his memorandum presented here on April 
6th last (and I am citing his text taken from the evidence and minutes 
of this day on page 146, section G, to the effect that) ‘‘All accessories, 
such as glasses, crutches, artificial limbs, etc., should be available when 
such are reasonably requested or authorized.” 

However, if your Committee considers it advisable to study this 
point more thoroughly I can assure it in advance of the full collaboration 
of the College of Optometrists and Opticians of the Province of Quebec 
as well as of the School of Optometry which I have the honor to rep- 
resent today. 

For the moment, seeing that the sickness-insurance bill does not 
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include furnishing of glasses to the insured, I will make recommendations 
only insofar as the examination of eyesight is concerned. 

The College and School above-mentioned suggest, through my 
intermediary: 

1—That Optometrists be represented, provincially as well as fed- 
erally, on the committees or commissions which will operate the sickness- 
insurance act; 

2—That examination of the acuteness of vision of children attend- 
ing schools be compulsory; 

3—That, in the work of ascertaining defects in sight, the services 
of optometrists be retained; 

4—That clinics be established in various centers of the province 
for the examination of the sight and the furnishing of glasses, free of 
charge, to children whose parents do not earn enough to pay the assess- 
ment required under the Act; 

5—That insured persons be left free to choose an optometrist or 
a doctor-oculist, to have their eyes examined; 

6—That every optometrist in the province of Quebec who is in 
good standing in our College be eligible to practice under the sickness- 
insurance plan; 

7—That the fees allowed optometrists for examination of eyesight 
be established by a representative body of this profession in agreement 
with a committee of Department of National Health or of the Sickness- 
Insurance Commission. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that, in a plan of sickness-insur- 
ance of the scope of that now being proposed, measures should be taken 
in order that the insured may entrust the examination of his eyesight 
to either the optometrist or the oculist specialized in such work. 


1674 EST, RUE MONT-ROYAL 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACADEMY 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPTOMETRY 
by J. Fred Andreae, Secretary 


A department devoted to announcements, reports, appointments, organization data, news, 
professional problems and ideals, as these relate to the Academy. 


ACADEMY MEETS IN CLEVELAND 


A plan to form a Junior American Academy in each of the optom- 
etry schools was formulated at a session of the executive council of the 
American Academy of Optometry, July 15, at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. According to their scholastic standing, a certain per- 
centage of seniors will be selected for membership and will! hear from 
time to time lectures on ethics and professional practice given by Academy 
Fellows to stimulate the spirit of profesisonalism. Examinations for 
Academy fellowships will be arranged in some of the schools, with mem- 
bers of the faculty as proctors. 

To work out details of the program, the follownig were selected: 
Dr. I. M. Borish, Northern Illinois College; Dr. Glenn A. Fry, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Albert Fitch, Pennsylvania State College of Op- 
tometry; Dr. Ernest A. Hutchinson, Los Angeles School; Dr. C. L. 
Treleaven, Columbia University; Dr. R. M. Moore. 

It was announced that two years after graduation all members of 
the Junior Academy who have practiced optometry according to Academy 
standards will be admitted to fellowship. 

To meet the needs of and give aid and advice to optometrists striv- 
ing to establish themselves in strictly ethical practice, the council adopted 
a ‘Professional Practice Program,”” with the following Fellows named 
to a committee to arrange details: Drs. Don R. Paine, Irving M. Borish, 
Eugene Freeman and R. M. Moore. 

Following the business session, members attended a dinner honor- 
ing Dr. Carl A. Radde, of Cleveland, for his translation of Hering’s 
work, Spatial Sense and Movements of the Eye. Dr. Radde was pre- 
sented with a three-volume set of Duke-Elder’s work on ophthalmology. 

Dr. D. G. Hummel, chairman of the program committee, pre- 
sented plans for clinical demonstrations at the next annual meeting of 
the Academy, which will be called after the war. 

Attending the sessions and dinner were Dr. Arthur P. Wheelock, 
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president, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. J. Fred Andreae, secretary, Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr. William Greenspon, Bluefield, W. Va.; Dr. D. G. Hummel, 
Cleveland; Dr. I. M. Borish, Chicago; Dr. E. A. Hutchinson, Los An- 
geles; Dr. Don R. Paine, Topeka, Kan.; Dr. O. H. Johnson, Jonesboro, 
Ark.; Dr. E. J. Margaretten, New York; Dr. Carl A. Radde, Cleveland; 
Dr. W. S. Brent, Barberton, Ohio, and Dr. Glenn A. Fry, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


ABSTRACTS 


OCULAR DRUGS. N. C. Elvin. Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly. 

1942, 21, 2, 20-22. 

The various drugs used in eye therapy are classified into the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) Anesthetics. (2) Mydriatics and cycloplegics. (3) 
Miotics. (4) Astringents and local antiseptics. (5) Other drugs and 
vitamins. 

The anesthetics used are usually cocaine 2%, metycaine 2%, holo- 
caine 1%, butyn 1%, nupercaine 1-500, pantocaine 0.5%. Butyn is the 
most effective corneal anesthetic. The common mydriatics are cocaine, 
adrenalin, ephedrine, and probably euphthalmine. Cycloplegics are atro- 
pine sulphate, homatropine hydrobromide, euphthalmine, scopolamine, 
hyoscine, duboisin sulphate. The most commonly employed miotics are 
eserine, physostigmine, pilocarpine hydrochloride, carbaminoyl cholin, 
and prostigmin bromide. The astringents and local antiseptics include 
most of the metallic salts, such as zinc, copper, silver, and mercury. There 
are also compounds involving the benzene ring or its derivatives, such as 
mercurochrome, metaphen, hexylresorcin, ariflavine, and proflavine. 
Other drugs such as optochin or ethyl hydrocuprein are used in pneu- 
mococcus infections of the eye; dionin is used to produce dilation of the 
conjunctiva. 

The most common ointments are yellow oxide of mercury, ammon- 
iated mercury, atropine sulphate, sulfathiazole and sulfanilamide. Vita- 
mins A, B, C, and D are also used. Vitamin A for corneal ulcerations 
and night blindness. Vitamin B for optic neuritis and alcoholic am- 
blyopia. Vitamin C for corneal disturbances, and Vitamin D for kerato- 
conus and corneal ulcerations. R. J. B. 
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1913 - 30 Years - 1943 


E PENDULUM of time swings on. Down 
through the years it has measured the destiny 
of countries, institutions and the efforts of men. 


Therefore, it is with pardonable pride that 
we announce our thirtieth anniversary. Three 
decades of consistent growth and progress 
which have established our identity to the 
trade and territory we serve. 


The favor accorded us, has but served to 
deepen the responsibility we owe to our pro- 
fessional clientele and the public at large. Re- 
alizing this obligation, we have striven to 
maintain that high quality of merchandise and 
dependability of service which has become a 
tradition with us. 


If for the “duration” the exigencies of war 
requirements and curtailments, affect to some 
degree our efforts, we can but ask the con- 
sideration of our patrons. 


N. P. BENSON OPTICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


MAIN OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH EAU CLAIRE ABERDEEN 
BISMARCK - LA CROSSE - WAUSAU - - RAPID CITY 
STEVENS POINT ALBERT LEA WINONA 
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Therminon Moves 
To Larger Quarters i 


In step with steadily-growing acceptance of Therminon Lenses by the 
profession, we are pleased to announce removal, as of August Ist, to 
larger quarters . . . where increased stocks, floor space, traffic and other 
facilities will enable us to give still better service to our Distributors 
. . » leading independent supply houses from coast to coast. 


May we at this time again express our appreciation of 


your interest in Therminon comfort and protection. 


THERMINON LENS CORPORATION 
New Address: 
411 Eleventh St. DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
ky 
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The Ultex K_ bifocal extends the era of 


youthful vision to people of bifocal age. 
The only flat top bifocal of one-piece con- 
struction, K brings wearers clearer vision 
and greater comfort. No other bifocal com- 


bines so many desirable features. Ultex K 


is among the fine lenses offered by us and 


recommended as the very best in their fields. 


JEFFERY OPTICAL COMPANY | [a | 
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You need this New 
Academy book 
NOW— 


The American Academy of Optometry takes pleasure in offering to you one of Optom- 
etry’s finest contributions to science, Ewald Hering’s “Der Raumsinn Und Die Bewegungen 
Des Auges,” translated into English for the first time. 


This text about which you have heard so much is now available—translated by Doctor 
Carl A. Radde, a member of the American Academy, eminently fitted for the task; it brings 
to you in Hering’s own words his work on: 


Retinal Correspondence Movements of the Eye 
The Horopter The Influence of Experience 
The Contest of Contours. Stereoscopy 


The Law of Identical Points Binocular Color Mixture 
Accuracy of Localization in Space 


No Optometrist and certainly no student can afford to be without this text which in 
every sense ranks with that of Helmholtz and Donders. It will hold your interest as no other 
text in Physiologic Optics has ever done—every page, every diagram—for it is written in a 
style which because of the sincere simplicity of expression will make you want to read on 
and on. In simple, easy and absorbing manner, it discusses the most complex of psycho- 
physiological problems. 


A SOUND BACKGROUND FOR ORTHOPTIC WORE 


NOW READY—ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—$5.00 POSTPAID 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


Dk... *RED ANDREAE, Secretary 
American Academy of Optometry 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Doctor Andreae: 


Please send me, postage paid, one cloth bound copy of the new English translation of Ewald Hering’s 
SPATIAL SENSES AND MOVEMENTS OF THE EYE, as written by Dr. Car 
Academy. 


I enclose Money Order or Check for $5.00 in full payment. 
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THE ONLY FLAT TOP ONEPIECE BIFOCAL 


ULTEX 


Every ethical optical man will welcome the new availability 
of K Ultex. Complete base stocks are now on hand. A 
reduction in K consumer prices makes it easier than ever 
before for the doctor to fit this decidedly superior bifocal. 
A reduction in blank and Rx costs maintains the liberal 
profit margin. 


Price protected K Ultex 

BEST BY EVERY OPHTHALMIC TEST 

. Sharp, wide angle vision through both reading and distance portion. only by licensees. Write 

. Optically true surfaces, cold pitch polished like finest instrument lenses. us for details of the li- 
. Keen definition, no hazy image from injurious fusing processes. cense plan. 


Free of color fringes, 

Can be ground thinner. 

Thin segment shoulder; no annoying shoulder reflections. 

Jump is practically eliminated. 

Wider reading field, due to inside segment. 

. Full useful segment, conforms to charted course of the eye in reading. 


MINNESOTA OPTICAL COMPANY 


2928 Lyndale Ave. So. -:- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE DIOPTIC REVEIW 
and | 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGIC 
OPTICS 


New Series. {A tri-annual review of optometry, containing 
original papers and critical reviews dealing with refraction, 
orthoptics, ophthalmic apparatus, the history of optics, and 
allied subjects. Also case reports, book reviews, correspondence 


and abstracts. | 
Now in its forty-fifth year of publication. | 
. Annual Subscription, $5.00 
Published by 
THE BRITISH OPTICAL ASSOCIATION 
65 Brook Street 
London, W. 1. | 
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What the well dressed Salesman 
is wearing 


There is really no such thing as a salesman 
of Soft-Lite Lenses now . .. because a salesman 
isn’t a salesman unless he has something to 
sell. But that doesn’t mean that the men who 
formerly visited you to discuss Soft-Lite 
Lenses are inactive now. 


A good many Soft-Lite Distributors’ repre- 
sentatives are not travelling. But you'll find 
them doing a real job for you in their own 
offices. They are expediting your prescription 
work . . . handling stock orders to help assure 
the quickest and most complete delivery of 
your ophthalmic supplies as is possible under 
today’s conditions . . . serving you ably, in the 
ways which are most important now: 


SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 
New York + Toronto + London 


The Soft-Lite Lens Company’s own repre- 
sentatives are continuing their calls. But they 
aren't carrying order books. Instead, they are 
bringing news of new developments ... offering 
the many helps they are so qualified to give 
... Maintaining our pleasant contact with you. 


Sales representatives are still serving you, 
although you may not see them so often. And 
they are all impatiently awaiting the day when 


they can again visit you with their former reg- 
ularity—and handle your needs for Soft-Lite 
Lenses. 


a 


The teacher would write it. Bat she 
couldn't tell. The teacher would show it to 
them in the book. But she couldn's tell. 

Nicky and Bets could tell. But she couldn't 
tell—because she couldn't see! 


So there were the bad marks. And mom 


dren. Remember: 83% of their knowl- 


If you haven't done it before, and very 
recently, have their eyes examined before 
they return to school. 

‘Take them to a professional man of un- 


get the benefit of the best scientific and 
No less than the best is wise or safe for 
the precious eyes of your loved ones. Good 
vision is the root of all achievement. 
BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC. 
630 FIFTH AVENUE - SEW YORK CITY 


MEN OF VISION 
PUT ALL THEIR 
FIGHTING DOLLARS 
INTO WAR BONDS 


f You Have a Little Girl... 


. . . you will appreciate and understand the current B.V.I. ad. 
Its human interest photograph and its forceful copy should en- 
courage many of the 20,000,000 readers to have their children’s 
eyes examined. Shuron is proud of its part in making possible 


the Better Vision Institute’s eye care program. 


> 
tt was going to be wonderful! Such youngster is chumsy where others doubred reputation. Profit by his expert he HEA 
It was growing up. It was learning —oh, are skilled; slow where they are quick; analysis and if visual correctinn is needed, wy TH MAG A , f 
everything. It was being somebody! worried and doubtful where they are se- 
And now... rene and sure; at odds with everybody, 
unable to discover the reason; suffering 
from headaches, heartaches and utter de- 
Don't bring this torture on your chil- me 
and pops didn't und S And ochode which also control 80% of their motions. 
There is no torment just like the humil- 
. iation and despair that ride a child who 
starts school with defective eyesight. 


